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Scripture Illustrated. 


*‘In thee shall all the nations of the 
eurth be blessed.’? Gen. 12. 3. 


This declaration was made to Abra- 
ham about 430 years after the flood, 
and 1920 years before the Messiah 
came into the world. This promise 
was first made to Abraham when he 
was 75 years of age, and afterwards 
repeated to him nine or ten different 
times ; once the same year; once 
three years after; twice exactly 
five years after; once sixteen 
years after, two or three times 
again the same year; and once 
more when he was 125 years of age, 
and his son Isaac twenty-five. All 
these repetitions of the promise were 
fundamentally the same, though 
made with some little variation in 
the expression. Compare Gal. 3, 8, 
46, 18, and Matt. 1. 1. Acts 8, 25. 


About 1800 years before the birth 
ef Christ, and 120 after the calling 
ef Abraham, God appeared to Isaac 
and renewed to him the promise 
which had been so frequently made 
to his father. This was repeated to 
him but twice—Gen. 26, 2, 5—and 
again in amore compendious form, 
‘at the twenty-fourth verse of the 
same chapter. 


Several years afterwards God ap- 
peared to Jacob, and renewed to him 
the promise of his fathers, Abraham 
and Isaac, and nearly in the same 
words. Gen. 28.15.14. We have 
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the authority of the two great Apos- 
tles, Peter and Paul, for appiying 
the promise here made to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, at different peri- 
ods, to the Messiah. Indeed the 
words are applicable to no other 
person that was ever born into the 
world, and therefore they have been 
rightly interpreted by all antiquity 
as applying only to the Messiah, 
who was the seed tlirough whom a- 
lone all God’s blessings of provi- 
dence, inercy, grace and glory should 
be conveyed to the nations of the 
earth. 

It has been asserted from the pul- 
pit, «That no human being can be 
saved, who has not the gospel preach- 
ed to him.’ The salvation ofheathens 
who have the gospel preached to 
them and reject it, dying finally im- 
penitent, is impossible. But it is 
not for us to say, that all those who 
have never heard the gospel, but 
have lived up to the light they have 
possessed,!must inevitably be lost. I 
cannot believe it. That upon the 
heathen nations the true light has a- 
risen is evident, for they have even a 
notion of a trinity, more or less re- 
moved from the purity of the chris- 
tian faith. This principle will be 
found to have been a leading one in 
all the ancient schools of philosophy, 
and in the religions of almost all 
nations ; and traces of an early pop j 
ular belief of it appear even in the 
abominable rites of idolatrous wor- 
ship. The Platonists say this wads 
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82 NEW RELIGIOUS SECT 


art of a revelation derived from 
the Gods. This is the account which 
the disciples of Plato, who were no 
christians, have given of the origin 
of the doctrines ef their master. But 
from what revelation could they de- 
rive their infermation, who lived 
before the christian, and had no 
light from the Mosaic dispensation? 
For whatever some of the early fa- 
thers may have imagined, there is 
no evidence that Plato or Pythago- 
ras were at all acquainted with the 
Mosaic writings; not to insist that 
the worship of a Trinity is traced 
to an earlier age than that of Plato 
or of Lythagoras, or even of Moses. 
‘Their information could be only 
drawn from traditions founded upon 
earlier revelations—irom scattered 
fragments of the ancient Patriarchal 
crecd—that creed which was univer- 
sal before the defection of the first 
idolaters, which the corruptions of 
idelatry, gross and enormous as they 
were, could never totally obiiterate. 

Idolatry, with its superstitions, 
has put cut in the minds of idolaters 
that pertion ei the true light which 
enlightenethevery nan that cometh 
inte the world. ‘Lhe presicrait of 
heathcnism is, if possible, more ta- 
tai than the same suit ci iniLence in 
Catholic countries, Which Wail ap- 
pesr irom the foliowing anecuote 
copicd from the English Missienary 
Reports for 1826. ‘bie didien 
Meornien, (who ave Mahon. mccans) 
Say, that they beiteve all the priests 
tell them, and strive to Go its; but 
ajas their priests are (Willimgiy) as 
blind as theniselves to all that is 
good, and hence these pour people 
know nothing at ali. Lvojose to 
them the niost awful questicus, they 
smile from the very vacancy oi their 
ideas on such subjects, and auswer 
with the most disiressiig levily, as 
for instance—** bo you think that 
you have asoul :” ** i don’t know, L 
did not hear about it.” ** Where co 
yon think you wall go aiter death :” 





“} cannot tell, nobody knows.” “Dg 
you know hew you are to be saved 
from hell and get to heaven :”’ *’Jig 
not for us to know, we only know 
what our priests tell us !!° &c. Ac, 
The gencrations of mankind are rears 
ed according to the prevailing man- 
ners of the place where they are 
born. The heathens have the most 
servile fear of their priests, so that 
they dare do nothing the priests pro- 
hibit. It is idelatry which has dark- 
ened their minds. 

W here idol worship is not the reli- 
gion of the peovle, we mey discover 
beams of the true light. And this ap 
pears very happily from the following 
eiccount of a new Keligious Sect 

discovered in £uéia, 
FROM LONDON NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINEy 

In the second Report of the Calcutta 
Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
cicty, there is an Account of anew recligi- 
ous Sect in India, called the saups ; they 
are said to bear a great resemblance to 
Quakers. The following are some particu- 
Jars respecting them ;— 

‘In March, 1816, ] went with two gen- 
tlemen from Futtehgurh, on the invitation 
of the principal persons of the Saud sect, to 
Witness an assemblage of them, for the pur- 
pose of religious worship, in the city ot Fur- 
rukhabad, the general meeting of the sect 
being that year in that city. “The assemblv 
took place within the court yard (Daulon 
Blue) of alarge house. Lhe nuniber of mea, 
women, and children, were cor siderable: we 
were received with great attention, and 
chairs were placedt rus infront of the Der- 
hee, or hall. After some ume. when the place 
was quite full ot people, the worship come 
menced. It con-iste: solely in the cha: ting of 
ahynin, thisbeng the only mode o: ; ubiic 
worship used by the Sauds. At subsequent 
pericds I made particular enquiries relative 
to the religous opinions and practices of 
this sect, and was frequently visited by 
Bhuwanee Dos, the prinezpal person of the 
sect, in the city of Furrdhabad. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing 1s the substance of the account given 
by Bi.uwance Los, oi the ongin ot his sect: 

“About the Sumbut year 1€G0, or 177 
years age, a person named beer, bh, an, an 
inhabitant of Keej, basur, near Narnoul, in 
the province ol Lelh, received a miracu- 
lous communication trom Goda Dus, teagh- 
ing him the particulars of the religion now 
professed by the Sauds—Ocda Dos, at the 
tame time, gave to Beer, bh, an, marks by 
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hich Le wight know him on his re-ap 
pearance: Ist. That whatever he foretold 
should happen, 2d That no shadow should 
be cast from his figure. 3d. That he would 
tell him his thoughts. 4th. That he would 
be suspended between heaven and earth. 
Sth. That he would bring the dead to life. 
Bhuwanee Dos presented me with a copy 
of the Pot,hee, or religious book of the 
Sauds, written in a kind of verse, inthe 
Tenth Hindee dialect. and he fully ex- 
plained to me the leading points of their 
religion. The Sauds utterly reject and ab- 
hor all kinds ot idolatry, and the Ganges is 
ecnsidered by them with no greater vener- 
ation than by Christians, although the con- 
verts are made chiefly, ifnot entirely, from 
among the Hindoos, whom they resemble 
in outward appearance. Their name for 
God is Stutgur ;-and Saud, the appellation 
of the sect, means—servant of God. They 
are pure Deists, and their form of woiship is 
most simple, as I have already stated. 
‘They resemble the Quakers, in their cus- 
toms, in a remarkable degree. Ornaments 
and gay apparel ot every kind are strictly 
prohibited; their dress is always white. 
‘They never make any obeisancc or sulam, 
They will not take an oath, and they are 
exempted in a court of justice ; their assev- 
eration, as that of the Quakers, being con- 
sidered equivalent. ‘The Sauds profess to 
abstain from all luxuries, such as tobacco, 
paun, opium, and wine. ‘They hever have 
nauches, or dancing. All attack on mau or 
heastis forbidden; butin self-defence, resist- 
ance is allowable. Industry is strongly en- 
joined. ‘The Sauds, like the Quakers, take 
great care of their poor and intirm people. 
‘To receive assistance out of the punt, or 
tribe, would be reckoned disgraceful, and 
render the offender liable to excommuica- 
tion. All parade of worship is forbidden. Se- 
cret prayer is commended ; alms should be 
unostentatious ; they are not to be done that 
hey should be seen of men. The due regu- 
lation of the tongue is a principle duty. 
The chief seats of the Saud sect, are Delii, 
Agra, Jypoor, and Furrukhabad, but there 
are several of the sect scattered over the 
country. An annual meet ng takes place at 
one or other of the cities abovementioned, at 
which the concerns of the sect are settied. 
The magistrate of Furrukhabad informed 
me that he had found the Sauds an orderly 
and well conducted peopie ; they are chief- 


ly engaged in trade. Bhuwanee Dos was 


anxious to become acquainted with the 
Christian religion, and | gave him some co- 
pies of the New ‘Testament, in Persian and 
Hindoostanee, which, he said, he had read 
and shown to his people, and much ap- 
proved. Ihad no copy of the Old Vestament 
im any languare wich he understoed well ; 


but as he expressed a strong desire to know 
the account of the creation as given in it, 
I expiained it to him from an Arabic ver- 
sion, of which he knew a little. 1 promised 
to procure him a Persian or Hindoositanee 
Oid ‘estament, if possile. I am of opinion 
that the Sauds are a very interesting peo- 
ple, and that an intelligent and zealous mis- 


sionary would find great facility imcommu- , 


nicating with them.” 
—<. EP a 

FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
Thoughts cr National Education, 

W hen any case is stated, asfact, or 
hypothesis, can there be a better and 
saier rule, to guide enquiry, and re- 
gulate the judgment, than to place 
it between the two known extremes 5 
and thus graduate it to some stan- 
dard, of probability, or certainty. 
Is it in the power of education to cor- 
rect permanently, drunkenness, or 
any other reproachful, and ruinous 
national vice? Fix the state of edu- 
cation in savage society, as the low- 
est extreme. Though this stage of 
society dees not advance man much 
beyond the condition of other wild 
animals, in point of cohveniency, or 
comfort; yet he exhibits traces of 
the effects of education. That the 
savage should display no diversity 
of manners, is the consequence of 
his scanty stock of information. No 
man can exceed the bounds of his 
own knowledge. But why should 
men tn such a state of society be so 
tenacious of former customs, when 
they have examples cf better set be- 
fore them? Not surely because like 
inferior animals, they are pliysically 
incapable of imitating, or of being 
taught to imitate them. But because 
they are t:ught to prefer their own. 
‘To teach the Indian how to hunt, and 
to build his wigwam, makes only a 
part of his education ; with his bow, 
and his wigwam, hie is taught to as- 
sociate ideas of freedom, and glory, 
&c. The arts of civilization inspire 
this proud lord of the forest, only 
with apprehensions of national and 
personal shame and disgrace. Does 
itexceed the hounds of treth to aftrm 
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that whole generations of men have 
been kept ignorant and vicious by e- 
ducation ? ‘I ho’ we cannot exemplify 
the extrenie effects of a most correct 
system of education, upon a national 
scale, yet its most powertul effects 
on individuals, are scarcely less val- 
uable, as they prove its eflicacy, in 
overcoming the mfiuence and ex- 
an.pie ot baa education. In the first 
of tiiese cases we behold examples of 
education, which prove that it may 
be rendered uniform, and universal 
over whole tribes, and generations 
ot men. In the last we have happy spe- 
cimens of individuals preserved, by 
its virtue-producing, and virtue-pre- 
serving power, from the contagion of 
the precept and example of vice. 

Nother nature who is so sparing 
oi iveas, has concealed from her chil- 
dren the intoxicating qualities of 
the fruit and the corn. ‘The li- 
quids which she prepares for 
them, in her laboratory, are either 
dijutent, or nutricious 3 and for these 
only she produces thirst. Every 
thing which relates to the produc- 
tion of drunkenness is artificial. We 
are mace to believe, or to imagine, 
that there is some virtue in the li- 
quor, and that the use of it is meri- 
torieus. ‘Lo this vice there are many 
incentives and ministers. No direct, 
or indirect physicai necessity is im- 
posed upon us to become drunkards. 
At is no ways connected with the 
Ja\s Gi seli preservation ; and admin- 
isters abstractedly nothing to our 
happiness. if then this vice isso much 
the creature of education, is it not 
Within the province of education to 
countervai it ¢ 

We know thatthe power of shame 
and hatred are sufhciently strong to 
overcome every affection of the hu- 
man souls and that they are subject 
to the dominion of education. Though 
it should be admitted that some are 
born with a constitutional propensity 
to drunkenness; that natural propen- 
sity cannot surely be stronger than 





the dread of pain, and the love of 
life ; yet we see insavages, that whole 
tribes, by the mere effects of educa- 
tion, may be made to prefer death, 
and the most lingering and excru- 
Ciating tortures, with cheerfulness 
and triumph, to the shame of being re- 
proached for cowardice. Can it then 
be doubted that men may be taught 
to attach such a sense of shame to 
the vice of drunkenness, as to pre- 
fer torment and death before it ? The 
compiaints which are every day 
uttered against the weaknesses ot 
education and the depravity of the 
times, might perhaps be spared. 
What child has ever been taught 
to blush or shudder at the imputa- 
tion of drunkeness ? The vice has no 
horrors, no associations, no anticipa- 
tions, shocking to the feelings—it 
disgraces nobody ! That education 
is imperfect which does not con- 
trol our shame and hatred ; itis only 
an unsuccessful attempt or preten- 
sion to it. But why do 1 urge educa- 
tion as a corrective of drunken- 
ness, considered as a vice of society? 
Because it is the only remedy. We 
have no laws against drunkenness, 
and none can be made and executed 
under our free government? nor can 
it be corrected by religion, with the 
enjoyment of the present liberty of 
conscience. Men cannot execute laws 
against themselves ; while they are 
their own priests and kings ; though 
they can enforce the laws which 
keep them from hurting one another. 
But happily for the human race the 
vicious themselves, without shocking 
their own feelings, or interests, can 
by education make their children vir- 
tuous. Asa casein point: I knew a 
boy whose father was a proverb of 
reproach for swearing ; but his fath- 
er, when he heard him swear, if he 
did not knock him down (which he 
often would) failed not to reprove 
him in some ‘way. The boy finding 
nothing at home and abroad, but 
hard blows and disgrace, const- 








quent upon imitating his father, was 
effectually cured of the propensity. 
a oe 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


Oa Church Government. 

Would it not be a defensible posi- 
tion to a‘lirm that we have not suili- 
cient evidence to enable us to deter- 
mine how the primitive church was 
governed? Certainly the mere na:nes 
of ecclesiastical o:iices, furnish nei- 
ther information nor proof. It be- 
ing evident that the very same oili- 
cer may be clothed with infinite de- 
grees of authority, or be infinitely 
controled in his oilicial acts. Our 
knowledge of ancient civil govern- 
ments, is derived fron many differ- 
ent sources, we have the authority of 
professed historians, orators, po- 
ets and writers, upon various top- 
ics; who furnish us with specimens 
as well as theory. Viewing all the 
controversialists with a suspicious 
eye, let us dispense with them all, 
and take the new testament, and col- 
late all the texts which have any re- 
erence to church government. How 
shall we be surprised if we find not 
one sentence, either positive, or ne- 
gative, which bears internal evi- 
dence of having been expressly in- 
tended by the writer to inform pos- 
terity, how the church was govern- 
ed. Should we proceed from the 
new testament to the fathers, would it 
not be like going out of darkness 
into Chaos? In the first case we are 
left in uncertainty ; and in the next 
we are in danger of being misled at 
every step: a condition, mach the 
more dangerous of the two. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, we 
are sure there were Architects. Let 
the question be, how did they build? 
And it will furnish a subject of en- 
quiry, analogous to the question, 
how was the primitive church gov- 
erned? In the first case, a view of 
the Temple at Balbeck ; or the Tem- 
ple of Minerva at Athens, or the 
Pantheon at Rome; is not only bet- 
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ter than all that has ever been writ- 
ten, or atteinpted, to illustrate the 
subject ; but serves to show the in- 
finite uncertainty of conjectural in- 
formation. Would not one specimen 
of the actual government of the 
church, have a similar effect upon the 
controversy on church governnent ? 
All sober practitioners are cautious 
of theories ; and all judicious anti- 
quarians are equally wary of con- 
jectare. The liability to err in both 
cases, proceeds frown the sane case, 
namely, a proneness to foren conclu- 
sivas upon partial anderroneous data. 
[ am aware jow much certain nen 
are scanidalized, at every insinuation 
of doubt, upon the su liciency of infor- 
mation on this point. 3elieving that 
their own modes of church govern- 
ment, are essential to salvation ; they 
can as soon be induced to suspect 
the divine gooilness, as to suspect 
that their church oilices, are not 
precisely apostolical: not consider- 
iag, that if they were, it would not 
follow that their government was ip- 
so facto apostolical , — Viny did not 
some of these watchful, and prescient 
anostolical shepherds, tell, and fore- 
tell us to take heed, and beware ei- 
ther of the Episcopal wolves, or 
Presbyterian wolves, who should 
come to destroy the flock ? Veknow 
that certain nen in both these de- 
nominations, would have introduced 
such kinds of warnings, and cau- 
tions, into al:nost every page of the 
New Testament, if they had dictated 
it. But let it be admitted that the 
manner in which the primitive 
church was governed can be knowm 
Is it certain that it would-be possible 
to govern the church at this time, or 
at any future time, not very remote- 
ly distant, in the same manner ? 

All church rulers may become e- 
qually tyrannical, and all christians 
be reduced to an equal state of sla- 
very ! but can any other state of e- 
quality or uniformity obtain in 
Church government? Is it not, sniis 
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86 . MAHOMMEDANISM. 


ficiently demonstrated, that the op- 
erations of church government, must 
ever depend upon the conditions of 
men: As self government is the 
perfection of virtue ; so does it not 
require a perfect state of society to 
execute a perfect church govern- 
ment? Are notail the precepts and 
miaxiius of government, lost upon a 
people destitute of wisdom and vir- 
tue? May act the silence of scrip- 
ture upon this subject, if silent it be, 
be thus accounted for? A religion 
intended to become universal! in its 
‘progress among the nations, in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, woald 
needs have to connect itself with all 
states and conditions of human so- 
ciety. Vhose who favor the idea of 
the omnipotence of religious author 

ity, in ecclesiastical matters, seem 
hot to have considered the conse- 
quence. They would in effect make 
ali church governors tyrants, and 
all chvistians slaves, inorder to go- 
vern them scripturally. The author 
of the new testament has not sanc- 
ioned such an evil, that such a good 
might come. [ cannot bring myself to 
believe, that the most excellent man- 
ner of governnent was exhibited in 
the primitive church; because I know 
that the state of the public mind was 
not imbued with the most liberal i- 
deas in tiat age, but had yielded 
and was yielding to the progress of 
amost frightful despotism. And be- 
cause it seems to me that apostolic 
wisdom and virtue could not gov- 
ern in the best manner, without a 
correspondent state of intelligence in 
the public mind. 


——SaEED CD 


Lise of Mahommedism— 
CAUSES OFITS SUCCESS. 


From Hallam’s view of the Middle 
ages. (Just published, 4 vols. 8vo. ) 
The .appearance of Mahommed, 

and the conyuests of his disciples, pre- 

sent an Epoch in the history of Asia, 


> 


still more important and more def 
nite than the subversion of the Ro- 
man empire in Europe. 

Of all the revolutions which have 
had a permanent influence upon the ci- 
vil history of mankind, none could so 
little be anticipated by human pru 
dence as that effected by the religion 
of Arabia As the seeds of invisible 
dis ease grow up sometimes in silence 
to maturity, till they manifest them- 
selves hopeless and irresistable, the 
gradual propagation of a new faith 
in a barbarous coantry beyond the 
limits of the empire was hardly 
known perhaps, and certainly dis- 
rezarded,in the court of Constantino- 
ple. Arabia in the age of Mahommed, 
was divided, into many small states, 
most of which, however, seem to 
have looked up to that of Mecca, as 
the capital of their nation, and the 
chief seat of their religious worship. 
The capture of that city accordingly, 
and subjugation of its powerful and 
numerous aristocracy, readily drew 
after it the submission of the minor 
tribes, who transferred to the con- 
queror, the reverence they were used 
to show to those he had subdued. If 
we consider Mahommed only as a mi- 
litary usurper there is nothing more 
explicable, or more analogous, espe- 
cially, to the cause of Oriental. his- 
tory, than his success. Butas the ai- 
thor of a religious imposture, upon 
which, though avowedly unattested, 
and though originally discounte- 
nanced by the civil magistrate, he 
had the boldness to found a scheme of 
universal dominion, which his fol- 
lowers were half enabled to realize, 
itis a curious speculation, by what 
means he could inspire so sincere, 
so ardent , so energetic, and so pel- 
manent a belief. 

A full explanation of the causes 
which contributed to the progress of 
Mahommedism is not perhaps at 
present attainable by those nagst con- 
versant with this -departmentyof, ht- 
erature. But we may point.ont sev- 
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eral of leading importance: in the 
first place, those just and elevated no- 
tions of the divine nature, and of mo- 
ral duties, the gold ore that pervades 
the dross of the Koran, which were 
calculated to strike a serious and re- 
flecting people, already perhaps dis- 
inclined, by intermixture with their 
Jewish and Christian fellow citizens, 
to the superstitions of ancient idola- 
try; next, the artful incorporation 
of tenets, usages and traditions from 
the various religions that existed in 
Arabia; and thirdly, the extensive 
applications of the precepts in the 
Koran,.a book confessedly written 
with much elegance and purity, to 
all leral transactions, and all the 
business of life. It may be expected 
that [ should add to these, what is 
commonly considered as a distin- 
guishing mark of Mahommedism, 
its indulgence to voluptuousness, 
But this appears to be greatly exag 
gerated. Although the ¢ character of 
its founder may have been tainted 


by sensuality as well as ferocious. ' 


ness: I do not think that he relied up- 
on inducements of the former kind 
for the diffusion of his system. We 
are not to judge of this by rules of 
christian purity, or of European 
practice. If polygamy was a pre- 
vailing usage in Arabia, as is not 
questioned, its permission gaye no 
additional licence to the proselyte of 
Mahommed who will be found rath- 
er to have narrowed the unbounded 
liberty of Oriental manners in this 
respect; while his decided condem- 
nation of adultery, and of incestu- 
ous connections so frequent among 
barbarous nations, does not argue 
a very lax and accommodating mo- 
rality. A devout Musselman par- 
takes much more of the Stoical than 
the Epicurean character. Nor can 
any one read the Koran without be- 


ing sensible that it breathes an aus-— 


tere and ‘scrupulous spirit. And in 
‘the founder of a new religion is 
likely to obtain permanent SUC+ 


cess by indulging the vices and lux- 
uries of mankind. I should rather 
be disposed to reckon the severity 
of Mahommed’s discipline among the 
causes of its influence. Precepts of 
ritual observance, being always de- 
finite and unequivocal, are less like- 
ly to be neglected, after their obli- 
gation has been acknowledged, than 
those of moral virtue. ‘Thus the long 
fasting, the pilgrimages, the regue 
lar prayers and ablitions, the con- 
stant alms-giving, the abstinence 
from stimulating liquors, enjoined 
by the Koran, created a visible sian- 
dard of practice among his follow- 
ers, and preserved a continual re- 
collection of their law. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
—ea 1S ee 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
Self-Examination. 


Self-examination is forcibly re- 
commended in the word of God. N 
christian duty is of more importance 
to us in the great concern of salva- 
tion, yet few are less regarded. No- 
thing in the common occurrences of 
human life, offends us more than to 
be imposed upon and deceived ; yet 
in the business of our eternal inter- 
est, itis sadly to be lamented that 
we are too apt to deceive ourselves. 

Self-examination, in reliance on 
the good spirit of Ged, would pre- 
vent us from falling a sacrifice to 
deception. Indifference to this ex- 
ercise, 's one great reason why per- 


sons generally are ready to Me. 


false calculations with respect 
their own goodness and 5 


safety, a) 
are so free to censure faithful pera 


sous for inveighing against sin and 
its consequences. 

It is a prominent feature in a man, 
under the influence of sin, to make a- 
pologies for it, and, excuses for them 
that are like himself, guilty. It is 
likewise a common case for self- 

righteous moralists to be lifting up 
their voices against pure, evangeli- 
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cal truth, and ever to reflect on pai 

that are in reality actuated by 

pel principles, as being mere wild 

enthusiasts, or ignorant fanatics ; 

‘but wisdom is justified of her chil- 

dren.” There can be no sincere, 

genuine morality but what is derived 
from a gospel source. No salvation 
only through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Where this principle rules the heart, 

the whole of our conduct will be in 

unison.—God will be revered and 
adored ; the laws regarded ; every 
civil, social, religious and domestic 
duty ‘regular y performed ; the chris- 
tian character maintained, and our 
civil and religious privileges high- 
ly esteemed, improved and grateful- 
ly acknowledged. 

--——~ Gp -— 

To the following Questions, proposed 
by anaged Minister, young Preach- 
ers are requésted to answer, their 
own consciences being judge of the 
pleadings. 

1. I would ask, if there be not in- 
judicious, but sincere preachers, who 
are so much occupied with public 
duties of various kinds, as to negiect 
the due allotment of time to the du- 
ties of meditation, reading, private 
prayer, and family instruction ? 

2. I would ask, if there be not a 
danger of acquiring very superficial 
sentiments and feelings of religion, 
of being so much led out of them- 
selves by external pursuits, as to 
lose a portion of that sober, humble 
and reflecting character, which the 
devout exercises of retirement are 
fitted to produce ? | 

S$. May not the mind be thrown 
into such a state of excitement, by 
frequent change and variety of ob- 
jects and engagements, gratifica- 
tions of curiosity and novel scenes, 

as to become elated and unsettled, 
incapable of serious thinking, and of 
the enjoyments of domestic and pri- 
vate devotion ? 

4. I would ask, if there be not a 
danger of acquiring an excessive 





QUESTIONS, &e. 


fondness for conversation and socie: 
ty, and of ailowing no time for per- 
sonal improv ement:? 

5. Is there not a danger that our 
knowledge become confined to the 
anecdotes of the day ; and that for 
the deep and strong expression of 
serious religion, we should acquire 
a tendency to frivolity, flippancy, 
and giddiness ? 

ae 
The aged Minister’s opinion of In 
dolence. 

Crude and empty harangues, pour- 
ed forth with confidence, should ne- 
ver supply the place of serious in- 
struction ; because these crude and 
empty nothings grow daily more un- 
interesting and vapid. Not only in- 
dolence increases, and his powers be- 
come more enfeebled ; but unfurnish- 
ed'by reflection and care with new 
ideas, the preacher’s mind makes the 
circuit of the same beaten track. The 
same topics and ideas are thus con- 
tinually recurring, and in forms, at 
every recurrence, less suitable and 
engaging. But perhaps, less gifted 
with fluency of words, he can only 
present discourses which have been 
previously prepared ; and now, how 
burthened is he to accomplish his 
task! What pains, and labor, and 
perplexity, does his Indolence occa- 
sion ; and to how many plans, and 
shifts, and ingenious contrivances, 
must he have recourse! ‘The ques- 
tion he must not ask, what subject 
does the situation of the people re- 
quire? what is most useful in their 
circumstances? or how is it to be 
treated so as best to promote their 
spiritual edification and comfort? 
But on what can I discourse with 
the greatest ease? The discourse, 
however, has been already frequent- 
ly delivered ; and appearances if 
passible, must be saved. ‘Texts must 
now be altered, or ——, Kc. 
The small stock which indolence 
has allowed to accumulate must also 
be husbanded with pradence. Jaded 
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himself with the repetition, he feels 
no interest in what he delivers ; and 
the hearers, tired and sickened with 
the sameness of his instructions, ei- 
ther desert his ministry, or sink in- 
to indifference. 

But you may begin well, and af- 
terwards relax your exertions. Sus- 
pect yourself when you find the idea 
rising in your mind, that thro’ long 
experience, you have acquired such 
attainments as preclude the necessi- 
ty of much preparatory prayer and 
meditation. Labor may be, without 
doubt, unprofitably employed and 
injudiciously directed—but directed 
by prudence, and a full considera- 
tion of circumstances, it will never 
fail, even in the highest state of hu- 
man attainments, to produce propor- 
tionable degrees of excellence and 
of usefulness. If he that lays out his 
ground with the greatest judgment, 
prepares and dresses it with the 
greatest care, has the most plenti- 
ful crop—if the shepherd that waits 
most diligently on his flock, feeds 
them in the best pastures, and leads 
them to the safest shelter, has the 
most increase—then that minister 
who does his duty most wisely and 
most powerfully, will also see most 
of the fruit of his labors. 

Dee 
The aged Minister's opinion of imi- 
tating the manners of others. 

You treasure up his tones and his 
looks in your memory, which you 
resolve either generally to imitate, 
or to bring forth on just and great 
occasions, when you wish particu- 
larly to astonish and captivate your 
audience. But alas! how truly does 
vanity bring with it its own punish- 
ment ! 

And are you sure that his man- 
ner is in any respect an object to be 
admired? Are you sure his reputa- 
tion has net arisen from other caus- 
es than from his manners, and that 
your admiration has not sprung from 
the association of his manner with 
efher qualities in him, which are 





more deserving of your regard > 
Are you sure that your opinion of 
his excellency of manner is not en- 
tirely misplaced—that his delivery 
and manner is not faulty instead of 
excellent—and that his goodness on- 
ly could have rendered it even tole- 
rable ? No kind of deception is more 
common than this. Every man has 
a manner peculiar to himself—if it 
be bad, mend it—but never become 
a mimic. S. M. G. 
—att 3S 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
Preacher’s Manuel. 

In this age of books and book-ma- 
kers, there are more books than rea- 
ders. Yet a good book is a pear! of 
more or less value to its owner, much 
depending on the adaptation of its 
matter to the moral and intellectual 
wants of its owner, but much more 
on the good use he makes of the good 
book. 

As one observes, if I go and con- 
sult a book, it does not despise me 
for my want of knowledge—it does 
not laugh, or curl the corners of its 
mouth in good-natured contempt— 
it does not expose me—lI do not hu- 
miliate myself before it—and when 
I have gained my information, I am 
under no obligation to it, seeing that 
when if came into my posession, I paid 
for it the price it was worth. This is 
the great advantage of books, that 
they are both deaf and dumb, and only 
instruct one by private signs. My 
books, are my companions, when I 
have a leisure hour, and Lenjoy their 
society in the same way I do that of 
my friends, except that [have never 
the trouble of talking, and they are 
always good-humoured and complai- 
sant, and rather more instructive 
than most ofmy other acquaintance. 

- As I was lately loaking over the 
first number of a new periodical 
work, my attention was arrested by 
an article ** ou the Confession of ig- 
norance.” ‘The writer very judi- 


ciously commences with a quotation 
from Montaigne, who says, ** who- 
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ever would be e@ured of ignorance 
must confess it.” This as a general 
maxim is quite true; but in its the- 
ological sense, it contains more truth 
than in any other possible applica- 
tion of it. Again, it has been said :- 
«‘ Great abuse in the world, has been 
begot, or, to speak more boldly, all 
the abuses in the world, are begot 
by our being taught to be afraid of 
professing our ignorance.” This al- 
s0 is true. 

If grey hairs may presume to 
eounsel youth, 1 would recommend 
to every young preacher, and to ev- 
ery person capable of being pleased 
and profitted by good counsels, a new 
book entitled “the Preacher’s Man- 
uel, &c.” I call this a new book, for, 
though it was printed some few years 
ago, and has passed through two or 
three editions in England, yet it may 
justly be called a new book, it being 
now much enlarged. The first tract 
in this collection was originally 
drawn up by Dr A. Clarke for the 
instruction of two high priests of 
Budhoo, of whom he gives some ac- 
count—how they came to leave their 
own country—their reception in En- 
gland by the Wesleyan Methodists 
-—of their being placed under Dr 
Clarke’s care, &c. 

«A Letter to Adam Sree Goona 
Munhi, Rat? Hanna, Vadhegay, and 
Alexander Dherma Rama, Apontrey 
—gay, formerly Teeruanxies, or 
High Priests of Budhoo, in the Isl- 
and of Ceylon,” contains invaluable 
advice, 

The next tract is a “General ac- 
countof the sacred writings,’’ to 
which is conjoined a more particu- 
lar account of the contents or subject 
of each book. Then follows a clear 
epitome of the “ Principles of the 
Christian Religion ;’’ and as these 
principles are ‘all contained in the 
sacred Books, the reader is next fa- 
voured with * Directions for profit- 
ably reading the word of God.” 

Part Il. is « A letter to a preacher 
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on his entrance into the work of the 
ministry ; with some directions to 

the people how they may profit un- 

der the preaching of the word of God.” 

These tracts with letters by Dr Coke 

are bound together in a neat pocket 

volume, and iti is a volume worthy of 
being introduced into the pocket of 
every serious person, especially if 
he be a young preacher. I ana 

great admirer of Dr Clarke, and I 

think in this volume he has deserved 

well at the hands of the present gene 

eration ; but whether those for whose 

special use it was designed, will. 
profit by it or not, one thing Iam 

quite suve of, and that is, posterity 

will, when they rise up to testify, 

call the author of the Preacher's 

‘Manuel blessed. In no one instance 

do I think Dr Clarke too minute in 

description, or too pointed in his re- 

proofs, or too particular in advice, 

He has been forty years seeking 

what he now lays.at the feet of his 

younger brethren. 

A young man called of God te 
preach, has nothing earthly to fear, 
(excepting his own indolence) ifhe 
has Clarke’s Commentaries in his li- 
brary, and the Preacher’s Manue 
in his pocket ; such a one may, if it 
is not his own criminal fault, soow 
become a workman that needeth not 


to be ashamed. 
DIALECTIC. 


—att CD to 


Miscellany. 


“The Scripture so speaketh, that with 
the Height of it, it Jau; shs prouc 1 and lof- 
ty spirited men to scorn; with the Depth 
of it, it terrifies those who with attention 
look into it; with the Truth of it, it feeds 
men of the greatest knowlege and under- 
standing ; and with the 5: weetness of it, if 
nourisheth babes and sucklings.” 

eR 
“ Consider the raveus ; 
They neither sow nor reap ; 
They have neither store house nor barn ; 
And God feedeth them ; 
How much are ye superior to these birds * 
Luke xii. 24. 
It is well known to every man, who has 


NOT ee 











ye 





made any observations on his own life and 
circumstances, or on those of others, that 
much of the good or evil which happens to 
us inthis world, is owing to undesigned, 
surprising, accidental events. ‘ I returned 
(saith Solomon) and saw under the sun, 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
baftle to the strong, neither yet bread to 
the wise, nor vet riclies to the men of under- 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill; but 
time and chance happen to them all.” 
Eccies. ix. 11. Some unusual and casual e- 
vents change the fortunes of men, and dis- 
appoint the most proper and natural means 
of success. \What should conquer in a race 
bui swittness? or win in a battle but strength? 
What should supply men’s wants, and in- 
crease yiches, but wisdom and understand- 
ing in human affairs? And yet the preach- 
er observed in his days, and the observation 
holds good still ;- some favorable conjunc- 
tion, and unseen accidents, are more pow- 
eriu) than all human strength, or art, or 
skill. As far as human prudence and fore- 
sight reach, God expects we should take 
care of ourselves; and if we will not, he 
uffers us to reap the fruit of our own folly; 
bur when we cannot take care of ourselves, 
we have reason to expect that God will 
take care of us 5 in ot'‘icr cases, human prue 
dence and industry must concur with di- 
wine providence ; in matters of chance and 
accident, providence must act alone, and do 
all itself, so that all the argaments for 
providence most strongly Conclude tor 
God’s government of all casual events. 
How casual does the history of Joseph ap- 
pear to us? but no man will thibk prophe- 
cies are fulfilled by chance, and therefore 
musi confess that what seems chance to us 
was appointed by God. 
—@ > ae 
“©O the depth of the riches and the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! 
How inscrutable are his judg wents 3 
And untraceable are his ways! 
For who hath kaown the mind of the Lord? 
Or who haih been his counsellor ? 
Or who hath first given unto him, 
And it shall be repaid him again ?” 
Rom. xi. 3335. 
HWisdom may here refer to tue designs of 
God; knowledge to the means which he 
employs to accomplish these desigas. The 
designs are the offspring of infinite wisdom, 
and therefore they are all right: the means 
are the most proper, as being the choice of 
an infinite Knowledge, that cannoterr: we 
may safely credit the goodness of the de- 
sign, founded in infinite wisdom: we may 
rely on the due accomplishment of the end, 
because the means are chosen and applied 
by infinite knowledge and skill. 
For who hath known the mind of the 
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Lord? Who can pretend to penetrate the 
counsels of God; or fathom the rgasons of 
nis conduct? His designs and his counsels 
are like himseli, infinite ; and, consequent- 
ly, inscrutable. It is strange that, with suca 
a scripture before their eyes, n.en shoulé 
sit down, and coolly and positively wriie a- 
hout counsels and decrees of God, formed 
from all eternity, of which they speak wita 
as much confidence and decision as if they 
had formed a part of the counsel of the 
Most High; and had been with him in the 
beginning of his ways! A certain writer, 
after having entered into all these counsels, 
and drawn out his d/ack-lined scheme of 
absolute qud eternal refrobation, with all 
its Causes and effects, all deduced in the 
most regul rand graduated order, link by 
link, concludes with ver. 33. O the depth of 
the riches, both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways fast finding out ¢ 
But this writer forgot that 4e had searched 
out God’s judgments in the one case, and 
found out his ways in the other; and that 
he had given, as a proof of the success of 
his researches, a complete exhibition of the 
whole scheme! ‘This conduct is worthy of 
more than mére reprehension: and yet he 
who differs from such opinions gives, in the 
apprchension of some, this proof of his being 
included in the dlack list! We may rest 
With the conviction, that God is as mercifut 
and good in all his ways, as Hc is wise and 
just. But as we cannot comprehend him, 
neither can we his operations: it is our 
place, who are the ojects of his infinite 
mercy and kindness, to adore in silence, and 
to obey with alacrity and delight. 
eet ee ee 
“ For since by man came death ; 
By man came also the resurrection of the 
dead : 
For as in Adam all die; 
Even so in Christ shal! all be made alive.” 
1 Cor. xv. 21, 29. 

Mortality came by Adam, immortality 
by Christ ; s» sure as a!] have been subject- 
ed to natural death by Adam, so sure shall 
all be raised again by Jesus Christ. Mortali- 
ty and immortality, on a general ground, 
are the subjects of the apostle’s reasoning 
here: and, for the explanation of the trans- 
gression of Adam, and the redemption by 
Christ, (see Rom. v. 10, &c.) and divers o- 
ther parts of the old and new Testaments. 

To illustrate this doctrine we shall give 
Some account of the last moments of Mre 

Marraa Lessr, who departed this life 

in 1816. 

After having been ill for some days, ona 
Sunday afternoon she was struck with 
death, and entered on the last decisive 
struggle. At times there was some indicz- 
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tions ofdelirium ; but during the intervals 
of mental sanity with which she was favor- 
ed, she was, in the highest sense of the word, 
more than conqueror through Him who had 
Joved her. She appeared as though con- 
flicting in the most agonizing yet trium- 
phant manner, with her last enemy; try- 
ing out repeatedly, “ I am not afraid to die! 
blessed be God! Tam not afraid to die! I 
love the Lord Jesus Christ with all my 
heart! and I know I shall proclaim my Sa- 
viour’s praise through all eternity.” Ad- 
Cressing herself to death, she exclaimed, 
** Thou hast only power over this frail bo- 
dy ; my soul is victorious! Victory! victo- 
ry! victory! victory!” She repeated this 
triumphant exclamation till her breath 
failed. Soon after she said, “I am happy! 
happy! happy! very happy! Glory be to 
God!” She repeated the word Glory, in 
triumphant ecstacy, for some time: “ This 
comes from Christ my king ; and this recol- 
lect, is a christian’s hope.” She often exhor- 
ted all around her toseek the same glorious 
religion; and charged them to meet her in 
the kingdom of God. Thus she continued, 
happy and victorious in the midst of ex- 
teme suffering and agony, till between three 
and four o’clock on Sunday afternoon, May 
26, 1816, when her happy spirit was eman- 
cipated from its fleshly prison, and admitted 
into the socicty of the blessed, to enjoy for- 
ever the beatitic vision—-#2ziract from a 
memoir, of Mrs Lessy, by her husband. 





** And that servant who knew the will of 

his Lord, 
And who prepared not, neither did ac- 

cording to his will, 

Shall be beaten with many stripes ; 

And he who did not know, 

And did things worthy of stripes, 
Shall be beaten with few stripes.” 

Luke xii. 47, 48, 


The contrast in this passage has prodi- 
gious moral depth: he who sins against 
knowledge, though his sins were only sins 
of omission, shall be beaten with many 
s‘vipes: but he who sins without knowledge, 
though his sins were sins of commission, 
shall be beaten only with afew stripes. Mere 
negligence against the light of conscience, 
shall be severely punished ; while an offence, 
in itself comparatively heinous, if committed 
ignorantly and without light, shall be mildly 
dealt with. This merciful discrimination, 
however, is full of terror: for, whatever 
may be the case, respecting past, forsaken, 
and repented sins of ignorance, no man is 
entitled to take comfort to himself from 
this passage, respecting his present, or fu- 
ture course of life, if evil : the very thought 
of sinning ignorantly, proves, that the per- 
son entertaining that thought, has sufficient 
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knowledge to place him beyond the favonas 

ble operation of a rule which excuses in 

some measure the ignorant transgressor, 

ED 36 - ee ———_ 

A brief History of the English; 

Methodist Missions. 
FROM THE “* MISSIONARY RFPORTS.” 

( Contmued from pfrige 80.) 

IRELAND.—The Methodists are 
the only body of Christians who 
have Missionaries able to preach in 
the native language of Ireland, and 
they have availed themselves of thig 
circumstance to afford their aid to 
the great work, (great whether reli- 
giously, or politically considered) the 
illumination and _ civilization of the 
darker parts of that country. Thir- 
teen travelling Missionaries are as- 
siduously and successfully employed 
in preaching in Irish, and, by their 
extensive labors, numbers who were 
involved in the deepest vice and sus 
perstition have been turned to righv 
teousness. 

The following are extracts from 
the letters of Missionaries employed 
in different parts of Ireland, ts 
preach and teach in the Irish tongue. 
As to the poorer classes of the Ca- 
tholic population, in the more ne 
glected parts of the country, their 
religion is not, as in other instances, 
Christianity mixed with supersti- 
tion; but a superstition under a 
Christian form, from which all 
knowledge of the doctrines and du- 
ties of Christianity is excluded. A 
people in such a state, are in a casé 
scarcely better than pagans, and lit- 
tle less deserving of the commisera- 
tions of a Christian heart. The 
Committee have sufficient reason to 
be satisfied with the Missionaries 
employed. Their knowledge of the 
Irish tongue, as appears from seve- 
ral of their letters, is of considera- 
ble importance and use ;_ and their 
travels and privations sufficiently 
indicate that they live and act in 
the spirit of their important work. 


From Messrs Hamilton and Armstrong: 
* According to your request, we here lay 
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Qefore you some account of our mission 
since July last. After our late Conference 
as far as we were able, we attended the 
fairs and markets; and if we may judge 
from the attention that was paid to usin the 
open streets, much good has been done, 

articularly in the market of Beltwchit. 

‘hen our strength has been exhausted, 
and we were abie to Speak no more to them, 
it was with deep reluctance that they would 
jeave us. Our field-meetings have been 
greatly owned of God ; parucuiarly one at 
Kildallin, where many hundreds attended. 
Some of the poor Cathoiics in the streets, 
and at our field-n:eetings, 1 am persuaded, 
have been deeply convinced of sin, and 
come ia spite of the ana:hemas of their 
priests. 

* In the neighborhood of Killesandra our 
field-meetings have bc en made very usetul. 


_ Numbers of the Catholics have attended, 


and continue to attend, and hear with deep 
attention. In the market of Carrigalien, the 
Roman Catholics flocked about us in crowds 
and listened to the word with eagerness. 

If we had kept a regular journal, we 
might have given you avery large account: 
but this good work is still going forward. 
We find that reproving the Roman Catho- 
lic for sin in the Irish tongue has a wonder- 
ful effect on them. Perhaps about Decem- 
ber or January next we shall give youa 
further account of our Mission.” 


From Mr Cornwall. 

“‘As I have been appointed this year to 
the Galway Mission, | travel from Galway 
to Ferbane, the centre of the kingdom. The 
circuitous way which I travel makes near 
150 miles each fortnight. ‘This part of 
Connaught is the most popish part of lre- 
land ; consequently the minds of the gene- 
rality of the people are enveloped in gross 
darkness, which evidently appears by the 
exceeding great bigotry of the priests, and 
by the superstition of their people. 

“ A few days ago, F. M——, a young man 
who died of a lingering illness, was, previ- 
ous to his death, visited by father L——, 
having been sent for by the young man’s 
relatives, for the purpese of performing a 


Tiraculous cure, In order to effect the cure, 


the priest cut the patient’s forehead in two 
places, and beat his body in several; but 
the young man died soon afterwards, 

**At Millinvunt a Mrs Killy came to 
hear me preach. As she had never heard a 
Methodist Missionary before, she was ra- 
ther surprised and pleased at what she 
heard, and determined to attend preaching 
the next time I should come round; but 
she did not do as she had intended ; and her 
husband, (a Protestant) told me that the 
cause of it was, the priest reprimanded her, 
enjoining penance tor the crime; so that 


she was necessitatcd to say her prayers, ac- 
cording to the nun ber of her beads, fifteen 
times round. 

“Notwithstanding the menaces of the 
priests, the poor benighted Papists in sever- 
al places come to hear me as I always 
preached to them in their native Irish 
tongue. Lately at Cross, while I was bhc!. - 
ing forth the word of life, the papist part 
of the congregation, (there were about 
twenty of them present) were so convin: 
ced of the truth of the doctrine I advanced, 
that they raised their responsive voices all 
around, exclaiming, * That is true !—that 
is true ! 

“In Shangary, I have given an Irish Tes- 
tament toa boy who constantly attends 
preaching. he boy’s sister (a servant) 
said to her mistress, that if she could read ° 
she would turn from popery, I have hopes 
of the reformation of these two. I mention- 
ed two Roman Catholics in a letter last 
year, who attended preaching and class-’ 
meeting. One of them was a young woman, 
whom her friends persecuted, and the priest 
declared he would curse her at the altar: 
She is now delivered completely from po- 
pery, and is a steady member of the Meth- 
odist society. The other is a boy, whom 
his mother took to the priest, accusing him 
of the crime of going to the Methodists. 
The priest beat and cursed him; but the 
doy has since told some of our friends, that 
he never expects peace of mind until he 
shall have forsaken popery. 

“ I bless God, there is a prospect of good 
all around this Mission. The congregations 
are increasing Considerably, and some have 
joined society in different places. I trust 
Satan will be disappointed. who, by the er- 
rors of popery, has long kept the inhabitants 
of this county strangers to themselves, te 
the plan of salvation, and to God. O that 
the time may soon commence when ail 
mankind, from the least tothe greatest, 
shall come tothe knowledge of the truth; and 
may the God of Missions amply reward all 
who are exerting themselves in promoting 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom!” 


From Mr Stcfhena. 

“The state of this Mission at present is 
truly encouraging. Our congregations are 
considerably on the increase. Many of the 
poor Roman Catholics attend the preach- 
ing of the word, though greatly awed by 
their priests, who can make them be- 
lieve any thing they tell them. One of them, 
who has lately returned from Kome, has 
greatly engaged their attention by a new 
trick. He shews them, as he says, a part of 
the jaw bone of the ass upon which the Re- 
deemer rode into Jerusalem, 

“ A young man, who for some time at- 
tended our meetings, hus been constraine® 
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to desist, in consequence of the violence of 
the priest and his parents. He still keeps 
his ‘Testament, hid under a stone, and reads 
it whenever he has a spare hour. He says 
he will strive to come to meeting in the 
dark nights; and observes, that he cannot 
pray to any saint.” 
From Mr Pell. 

“On Thursday Oct. &th, I went to Bal 
linahinch market, and stood in the square. 
A vast number drew near, some smiling and 
otheis serious. I] observed that nun:bers of 
them were Romanists, as they generally 
bow at the Saviour’s name, when I speak cn 
the subject of his sufferings, death, resur- 
rection, and judging the world. Indeed, the 
Irish language on these subjects is power- 
fully impressive. Some are awakened, 

“ A respectable religious lady informed 
me some time ago, that a man, a Roman- 
ist, about seventy years of age, received 
zouch good at Clough-strect, about five 
miles frem Downpatrick, one day when I 
preached there. ‘lhe priest, hearing he 
was turned from the chapel, strove to dis- 
svade him from reading the English Tes- 
tament ; but the old man replicd, ‘ God has 
turned my heart from sin. I love God’s 
book—I will read it. If you let me read this 
book J will continue in vour chapel, if not 
Z wili quit it: so the priest desisted. 

“Hugh MtAverny, another Romanist, 
has lately been convinced of sin, has quitted 
the chapel near Downpatrick, aud joined 
the society. I saw him on Sunday, October 
4th, in Downpatrick cathedral, at the Sa- 
crament. I] informed the Honorabk Dean 
Knox that he was atthe Sacrament, and 
ie gave me a New ‘Testament tor him, 
and was greatly rejoiced. Some time ago he 
could not read; but now he reads regular- 
Jy. ‘he Dean is an ornament to the Chris- 
tian religion, and a very zealous, oriiodux 
preacher, mingling frequentiy his tears aud 
sighs with his animated discourses. 

“Friday, Oct. 6th I preached at Cumber- 
bridge. A number of Komanists were pre- 
sent. Next morning I Jectured from the 
English and Irish Catechism. Some ap- 
peared afiecied. On Sunday morning, Oct. 
iith, I preached again in Ballinahinch- 
street. Asthe people were preparing for 
church or chapel, numbers attended. ‘The 
divine presence overawed the crowd, 
while the Lord enabled me, in English and 
luish, to call upon them, from Jer, vii. 23, 
*to obey the voice of God.’ 

“Sunday, Nov.8, I walked to Ballina- 
hinch. About eleven in the forenoon, stood 
en a chair at the market house. Numbers 
drew near. I spoke, in English and Irish, 
trom 2 Peter i. 4. The Lord opened my 
heart and lips to shew his great and pre- 
¢icus promises. Isaw the Irish had a good 


effect. I have no doubt but the Lord jg ». 

pening a way for our Romanist friends t» 

hear. Truth is breaki.g forth like the pj. 

sing Sun shedding his influence; vea, oyp 

Trish fields are whiteni:g to harvest, and 

surely the Lord will send torth reapers,” 
Krom Mr Kebert Wilson, 

“T write irom this dreary wilcerness, jn 
the county Donegal, anc the wild moup. 
tains of Muckish, tointerm you of the work 
of Ged in this remote part of Ireland. Lasg 
year, when I received my appointnien? 
from Conterence to travel here, I had the 
most gloomy represent. tion mace to meof 
this back country. ‘The reports cf the wild. 
ness of the mountains, and the rudeness of 
the pecple, made me almost trembiz. And 
my tears were somewhat strengthened 
when I came ainongst them. The back. 
wardness of the people to coiwe out to hear 
the gospel,—apparently having no cesire, 
together with the smallness of the congre- 
gations in many places, oiten brought sighs 
from my troubled heart, while passing 
through their lonely vales and dreary 
mountains. But, blessed be God, the scéne 
has much changed ; tor those that were not 
a people are now the people ot God. 

“ A young man of a geateel family, whe 
has acted the part of the prodiga! ior years 
past, and was found the devii’s agent or 
general, at the head of the wicked in this 
country,—at their drinking, cock-lighting, 
racing, and wickedness, has found pardon 
through the blood of Clirist, and is now 
running the race of eternal lite. “wo young 
men, educated for the ministry, are uly 
converted to God and are now very useful 
among the people. ihey are young men 
not to be excelled by many tor their giitim 
prayer, sound understanding, and upright 
walk and conversation. We have also three 
members who were formerly papists. One 
of them now meeis a ciass in the country + 
and another, a female, is a pattern of piety, 
and lives the gospel.” 

From Mr Guseley. 

« You will doubtless be expecting to hear 
from me, I sit down therefore, to let you 
know what we have been doing since con- 
ference. 

“On Thursday evening last I returned, 
after a tour of thirty two days throughe 
large extent of country, having traveiled 
with brother Noble nearly 400 English 
miles, to sce our families, and rest a day or 
two ; but had to go back to Derry on Satur- 
day to preach in the street. I sent Mr No- 
ble offto Ballymena. I preached in the mor 
ning at nine. The meeting continued till al- 
ter one; and a most blessed season it was 
{rom the presence of the Lord. A Roman 
Catholic schoolmaster, who heard me the 
week before, walked from a distance of St 
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Wen wiles to the meeting, and was very 
powerfully affected, 

« As] was passing from Dublin to Con- 
pagiit in July, I preached near Barrisokane, 


‘$n the county of ‘lipperary. Here 1 met 2 


Roman Catholic, Phihp Rorke, who has 
beer lately savingly converted to the Lord. 
He is a poor laboring man, filty vears of 
age. He cannot read, but is now learning to 
spell. 1 procured him spectacles and a 
spelling-book. He had never heard a ser 
mon from a Protestant of any denomination; 
nor did ie know any thing about a bible ull 
Jately ; but he was in several orders prac- 
tised among his people, sucn as that of the 
Scapular, S:. Fraiucis’s cord, St. Joseph’s 
habit and ring, &c. and said many prayers. 
Ged gave lim strong couviction of his sin- 
fulness, so that he was in great distress of 
piind for about two moaths. ‘* My tezrs,’ 
éaid he, ‘ran down my cheeks by day, nor 
geased in the night season. But one night, 
while iu greatagy. y, 1 Was Meaitaung whet 
I must do,.the Lord Jesus my Kedeemer 
€ame into my thvughts how he died tor poor 
éiuners. After a few moments he shined ine 
to my sorrowiul heart, and m an instant oll 
my grief was fled.’ His master sent him to 
make hay for somebody, aud it was with 
one of our pecple, Harry Siack He talked 
eonunually of the things of Goo. Harry 
gaid to him, * Pmiip, have you ever seen a 
Bible ? * No,’ said he. ‘Chey went ino Har- 
sy’shouse. ‘The latter opened the Gospeis 
and read a little. *O!’ said Philip, * that is 
surely Gou’s word, for my very heart te Is 
and knowsitis. fle is very valiant ‘or the 
truth he enjoys, and very fearless 5 and his 
peigibors hear him with more pleasure than 
they do the priest himsceli. 

“ Of the tairty-two days I was out on my 
last tour, 1 preached during twenty-nine 
days, with oniy one day’s intermission, for- 
ty-seven times, fitteen ot which were im the 
streets as we went along. Mr Nobie and I 
sometimes separated. At umes, especially 
im the markets, our Congie¢gations were ve- 
ry large, and the Romanists always atienu- 
ed. 1 suppose not jess than tWo thousand 
people, of every description, followed me 
out of the lmiskilien market. 1 put on my 
cap, and rode through, with my bible in 
my hand, and called to the people to ivilow. 
"Lie Lord gave us a most gracious season, 
Wiule tears and sigiis, with a gracious sound 
of prayer, pervaded the wiicie crowd. itve- 
ry one appeared dehghted and prohted 
while I preached to them, in English and 
Irish, the mercy of God, and the unsearch- 
able riches ot Christ, to ali returging sin- 
Hers, without respect of persous, 

“When we passed near Loughdug at 
Petigo, we got an account of the number of 
pilgrims who have been ferried to the is!and 
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in the Lough thisyear. The pilgrims pay 
sixpence-halfpenny a man for the ferry; 
and when you are told that the ferryman 
pays 260/. a-vea: rent for the ferry to the 
gentleman who owns the land, and add to 
this the expense of providing boats, you 
may readily guess that the number of pers 
sons who perform this pilgrimage annually 
must be very great. More than twelve thous 
sind have crossed to the island this vear. Aw 
las, how great is the darkness and degrida- 
tion of this generous yet deeply infatuated 
peo: le!” from Mr Badley 

«** A kind Providence has granted me the 
privilege of preaching the gospel to the 
poor,—particularly to the poor Roman 
Catholics.. When I returned from the Cone 
ference, I commenced my work in the 
strects,—in the tairs and markets Brother 
Tracy’s work is mostly regular; but he 
mects and assists mein the streets and in 
the fields The way in which we proceed is 
this :—I put on my black cap, and tuke my 
bible in my hand, and meunt my horse. My 
fellow laborer does the same. I then ride 
through the town from one end tothe other, 
in silence, and he follows me_ By this the 
people learn we are going to preach. We 
return tothe place appointed to preach, 
tollowed by the people,—some cursing, 
some laughing, and some praying. We sing 
ahymn and pray,in Irish and English, if 
there arc any papists in the crowd, wiics 
ther they understand Irish or not, (for ina 
ny of the Catholics here are ignorant of 
their native tongue,) they take off their hats 
instantly, as if they believed the Lord wa 
present, and hear with the atmost atten- 
tion. O my brethren, if you saw the poor, 
old, unconverted Ivish heathens, standing 
weeping in the market-strects, and taking 
the skirts of their Coats to wipe their tears, 
—some of them holding down their heads to 
conceal their grief, and the tears running 
down their clothes, you would feel doubly 
paid for all the expence and labor you have 
had. 

“On this mission we have a young man, 
originally a papist, truly converted to God. 
He is now a leader of two classes, and is of 
promising talents. “wo young women have 
been enlightened, and saved from poxery ; 
and not irom popery only, but trom the 
power and dominion of sin. 

“You perceive that preaching in the 
treets is our Way to get access to the peo- 
ple. Another is, to crawl into their houses, 
which are generally made of mud and 
straw. There we talk to them about the 
gospel. I lodge in one of these Houses, though 
the man ct the house still continues to co to 
mass. Many of these poor litle huts are 
constantiy full of smoke, and che Missiona- 
ry and the smoke go out at the same jpole 3 
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and the floors (made of cl] 
that Ican sink my heel into them at the 
bedside. In one of these we generally eat, 
meet the class, and sleep; and very often 
we lic down in our clothes. This will do 


POETRY. 


ay) are so wet, 


very well while our health will bear it.” 


The above let.ers were written in 1818, 
since which time additional efforts of ihe 
same character have been crowned with 


increased success. 


POETRY—Selected for the Wesleyan Repository. 


This is a Russian ode, « hich has had the honor ot being transtated into the Japannese, 
Chinese, and Tartar languages, and of being hung up, written on silk, and embroidereé 


with gold, in the temple of Jedda, and jn the imperial palace ot Pekin. 


‘GOD. 

* Othon eternal One ! whose presence bright 

All space doth oecupy, all motion guide, 
Unchanged through time's all devastating flight ; 
Thou only Gud ! There is no God beside | 

Being above all beings! Mighty One! 

‘Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill’st ‘existence with Thyself alone : 
Embraeing all,—supporting,—ruling o’er;— 
Being whom we call GOD—and know no more. 


* In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep—may count 

The sands or the sun’s rays—but, Ged! for Thee 
‘There is no weight nor measure :—none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries ; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindied by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark : 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity - 


* Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First ches, then existence ;—Lord ! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 

Sprung forth from Thee :—of light. joy, harmony, 
Sole origin :—all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, aud doth create, 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine ; 

“Vhou art,and wert, and shalt be! Glorious ! Great? 
Light- giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 


* Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround : 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
"Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled hfe and death! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring ferth from Thee ; 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven's bright army glitters in ‘I by praise. 


* A million torches lighted by Thy hand 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss : 

They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we cali them ? Piles of erystal light. 
A glorious eempany of golden streams— 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright 

Suns lighting: systems with their joyous beams ? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


* Yes ! a8 a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in Thee ig lost ;— 

What ure ten thousand worlds compared to Thee > 
Aud what am J then ? Heaycn’s upnunibered host, 
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Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Ts but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against ‘Thy greatness is a cipher brought 
Against infnity ! What am I then ? Nought! 
* Nought! But the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom teo ; 
Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought ! but I five, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence , tor in ‘Thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high, 
Evea to the throne of Th; divinitye 

EI am, © God! and surely Thou must be! 

* Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art ! 
Direc: my unders.anding then to ‘Thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering beart ; 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity, 

Still Lan: something, fashioned by Thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank *twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortai being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their birth; 
Just on the boundaries of tle spirit-land. 


* The chain of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust ! 

A monarch, and a slave ; a worm, a god ! 
Whence came I here, and how? so marvellous|y 
Constructed and eonceived ? unknown! this clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 

For from itself alone it could not be ! 

* Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me ! Thou source of life and good 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with ap immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its beavenly flight beyond this little sphere,’ 
Even to its sourcee—to Thee—its Autbor theres 


* Othoughts ineffable ! O visions blest! 
Though worthless dur conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our brtsae, 
And waft its homage to thy Deitye 
3od! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 
‘Lhus seek thy presence—Being wise and good ‘ 
*Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore : 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

' The soul shall speak ip tears of gratitude.’ 
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